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VILLA  ALEXANDRIA  NEAR  JACKSONVILLE. 


PALMETTO    AVENUE 

FT.GEORGE     ISLAND. 


ALLIGATOR    POND. 

NEAR   FT.  GEORGE, 


MOONLIGHT  SCENE  ON  THE  STJOHNS. 


ORANGE  PARK, 
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TULULU   FALL,    ORANGE  PARK 
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LI  VE  OAK  &  SPANISH    MOSS      HIBERNIA. 


MAGNOLIA   HOTEL  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 


GREEN   COVE  SPRINGS. 


GREEN  COVE  SPRING  LANDING. 


THADDEUS  DAVIDS  WINTER    RESIDENCE,     green  cove  springs. 


ST. MARYS  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


GRF.EN   COVE  SPRINGS. 
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ST  AUGUSTINE,  FROM   FORT  MARION 


ST.  FRANCIS    STREET,      the    oldest    house    in   st.augustine 


HART'S     GARDEN  ,  PALATKA 


HARTS    ORANGE    GROVE , PALATKA 


MOUTH  OFOCKLAWAHA  RIVER 


STEAMER  OSCEOLA, OCKLAWAH A  RIVER, 


ON    THE   OCKLAWAHA    RIVER 


SI  LVER    S  PRING     RUN, 


MOUTH  OFOCKLAWAHA  RIVER 


STEAMER  0SCEOLA,0CKLAWAHA  RIVER 


ON    THE   OCKLAWAHA    RIVER. 


SI  LVER    SPRING     RUN 


GRAHAMVILLE  WHARF  ON  THE   OCKLAWAHA 


THE  BONEYARD, SILVER  SPRING    RUN 


SILVER   SPRl  NG,OCKLAWAHA    RIVER 


DE  BARYS  GROVE, ENTERPRISE. 


DE    BARY'S    RESIDENCE,    ENTERPRISE. 


BROCK  HOUSE,  ENTERPRISE.        SCENE  NEAR    ENTERPRISE.     ROGERS  HOUSE.WINTER  PARK. 


THE  CANAL.  WINTER  PARK 


BIGELOW   HOUSE  8c  ORANGE  GROVE, MAITLAND. 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  ST  JOHNS  .     ON  THE  MANTANZAS. 


SPANISH  RUINS, 


LAKE  TOHOPEKALIGA 


FOWEY  ROCKS  LIGHT  HOUSE.   FIRE    F1SHIN6. 

FLORIDA  REEF.    BISCAYNE   BAY. 


SCENE  IN   ROCKLEDGE    INDIAN  RIVER, 


PENSACOLA    HARBOR. 


RAILROAD   BUILDING  THROUGH    PINE   FOREST. 


THE    SUWANEE    RIVER, 

NEAR     WHITE      SULPHUR    SPRINGS. 


ALIGATOR   HUNTING. 


ALIGATOR   TAMED 


THE    SUWANEE    RIVER 

NEAR     WHITE      SULPHUR    SPRINGS 


ALIGATOR   HUNTING. 


ALIGATOR   TAMED 
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RED  CEDAR  LUMBERING   AT  CEDAR    KEYS 


KEY    WEST  HARBOR, 
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FLORIDA^ 


No  lovelier  stretch  of  couutry,  none  more  varied  in  climate,  soil  and  products,  or  more 
interesting  in  its  history,  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  than  Florida. 
Strange  to  say,  this  beautiful  "Land  of  Sunshine  and  of  Flowers,"  although  the  earliest  dis- 
covered, explored  and  settled  portion  of  the  mainland  of  North  America,  remained  almost  a 
"terra  incognita"  for  over  300  years,  not  only  to  Europe,  but  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
continent.  It  is  only  since  the  late  war  that  Florida  has  become  widely  known  as  a  land 
of  wonderful  natural  advantages  for  great  business  enterprises.  What  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  land  and  building  up  a  varied  system  of  industries,  has 
been  mostly  accomplished  within  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Florida,  in  shape  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  extending  southward  into  the  Atlantic  and 
pointing  toward  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union.  It  measures  from  the  Per- 
dido  River  to  Cape  Sable  700  miles,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  less  than  90  miles.  On 
the  southeast  the  Straits  of  Florida  separate  it  from  the  Bahamas.  A  chain  of  rocky  islets, 
of  which  Key  West  is  the  most  important,  begins  at  Cape  Florida  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
extends  southwestward  nearly  200  miles,  terminating  in  the  Tortugas.  Separated  from  the 
Keys  by  a  navigable  channel,  lies  a  dangerous  coral  ridge,  known  as  the  Florida  Reef. 
Florida  has  a  coast  line  of  more  than  1,150  miles.  The  principal  harbors  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  St.  Augustine,  Fernandina,  Port  Orange,  and  Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  Johns  River; 
on  the  Gulf  coast  are  Pensacola,  Appalachicola,  St.  Mark's,  Cedar  Keys,  Tampa,  Charlotte 
Harbor,  and  Key  West.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  St.  Johns,  the  Indian  River,  the  Ockla- 
waha,  the  Appalachicola,  the  Ocklockonnee,  the  Perdido,  the  Suwanee  and  the  St.  Mary's. 
Besides  there  are  many  other  navigable  streams.  Numerous  lakes  dot  the  surface  of  the  in- 
terior, the  largest  of  which,  the  Lake  Okechobee,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  650  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Florida  is  generally  level,  the  highest  elevation  being  500  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  lands  are  classified  as  high-hammock,  low-hammock,  savanna,  swamp,  and  pine. 
The  hammocks  are  mostly  covered  with  red,  live,  and  water  oak,  magnolia,  gum,  hickory, 
and  dogwood,  and  afPord  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  savannas  are  rich  alluvial  tracts  on  the 
margin  of  streams.  Except  in  the  hammocks,  the  soil  is  generally  sandy  and  apt  to  be  poor. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  south  of  Lake  Okechobee,  lies  an  immense  tract  of 
marsh  or  lake,  filled  with  islands,  called  the  Everglades.  They  vary  from  one  fourth  of  an 
acre  to  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  and  are  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  shrubbery  or  vines. 
The  Everglades  form  the  abodes  of  an  insignificant  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Seminole 
tribe,  where  they  support  themselves  frugally  by  hunting,  fishing  and  the  raising  of  cattle, 
A  remarkable  feature  of  Florida  are  the  subterranean  streams  which  undermine  the  rotien- 
limestone  formation,  creating  numerous  cavities  in  the  ground,  locaUy  known  as  "sinks." 

Florida's  greatest  merit  consists  in  its  temperate,  eciuable  and  healthful  clinuUe.  Washed 
along  the  eastern  border  by  the  equable  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  carries  off  immense 
quantities  of  the  surplus  heat  of  the  region,  and  by  the  tropically  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  possesses  a  suri>rising  equilibrium  of  temperature,  which  well  adapts  it  as  a  winter 
resort  for  invalids,  especially  those  afflicted  with  pulmcmary  complaints  or  rheumatism.  The 
average  mean  temperature  of  the  State  is  73\  The  thermometer  seldom  goes  below  30^  in 
Avinter,  and  rarely  above  90^  In  summer;  on  the,  average  the  winters  are  30"  or  40°  warmer 
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tliuii  iu  New  York.  The  rainy  season  begins  in  the  middle  of  July  and  continues  till  the 
middle,  of  September,  and  rain  falls  then  almost  every  day,  but  the  porous  soil  t^uickly 
absorbs  the  water.  From  October  to  April,  fair,  bright,  sunny  days  are  the  rule.  Malarial 
fevers,  so  much  dreaded  by  Northern  visitors,  rarely  prevail  during  the  winter,  and  if  at  all, 
only  in  the  "hammocks,"  Avhere  the  clayey  soil  holds  the  water.  Even  in  the  summer  mouths 
infection  can  be  avoided  by  proper  precautions.  Florida  possesses  insular,  interior,  dry  and 
moist  Ipcalities,  semi-tropical  and  cooler  sections;  and  a  change  of  climate  can  be  made  with- 
in a  few  hours  and  at  small  expense. 

The  history  of  Florida  begins  with  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  famous  Spanish  com- 
mander, in  1512,  at  a  point  near  St.  Augustine.  He  came  in  search  of  a  certain  "Fountain  of 
Youth, "  and  explored  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  his  king.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida  (Land  of  Flowers,)  because  of  its  green  and 
tlowery  appearance.  He  soon  left  the  country,  but  returned  in  1524,  and  M^as  mortally 
wounded  during  a  fight  with  the  natives.  After  him  came  the  famous  Pamfilo  de  Narvaez 
and  later  on  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  searched  the  country  in  vain  for  gold  and  founded  many 
settlements,  among  them  Pensacola  and  Tampa.  French  Huguenots  under  Jean  Ribault 
settled  in  1524  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  but  were  soon  exterminated  by  the 
Spanish  under  Don  Pedro  Menendez.  For  over  two  centuries  the  English  and  Spaniards 
fought  for  the  possession  of  Florida,  and  in  1819  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States. 
The  bloody  Seminole  war  raged  from  1835  to  1842.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  in  1845.  During  the  Civil  war  several  battles  were  fought  within  the  State.  The 
population,  which  was  in  1830  only  34,739,  numbers  now  350,000.  The  capital  of  the  State 
is  Tallahassee,  a  beautifully  located  city,  in  the  northwestern  part. 
ALONG  THE  ST.  JOHNS  RIVER. 

Among  the  great  rivers  of  North  Ameri<2a  the  St.  Johns  occupies  one  of  the  first  places 
as  regards  size,  beauty  and  romance.  No  general  description  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  changing  beauty  and  infinite  variety.  The  scenery  assumes  a  thousand  different  aspects 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a  point  eighteen  miles  east  of  Jacksonville,  close  to  the 
Georgia  State  line,  and  its  head- waters  in  the  far-off  regions  of  Southern  Florida.  Its  whole 
course,  which  lies  through  an  extremely  level  region,  is  about  400  miles,  but  with  its  navig- 
able branches  it  affords  1000  miles  of  water  transportation.  The  upper  part  of  the  river,  for 
a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  is  little  more  than  a  succession  of  lakes,  expanding  in  width 
from  one  half  mile  to  6  miles.  It  flows  due  north,  an  exception  from  all  other  water-courses 
of  America,  and  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  banks 
are  low  and  flat,  but  lined  with  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  extensive  forests  of  cypresses 
and  great  live-oaks  cov(*red  with  moss  and  mistletoe;  towering  palms,  palmettos,  sweet-gums, 
magnolias,  red  cedar,  olives,  etc.  The  dense  shrubbery  consists  of  azaleas,  sumachs,  agaves, 
sensitive-plants,  poppies,  mallows  and  nettles.  Figs,  grapes,  strawberries,  pears,  peaches, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  liere  to  better  advantage  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  State. 
Orange-groves  are  fre(iuent,  but  more  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  river.  The  raising  of  olives, 
lemons,  limes,  i)ineai)i)les  and  bananas,  has  taken  a  fair  start,  but  these  delicate  fruits  are  often 
injured  by  the  slightest  frost,  and  th(;  results  therefore  very  uncertain.  Picturesque  villages, 
and  large  estates  with  cosy  residences,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  groves,  line  the 
shores  on  either  hand  and  delight  the  tourist  with  their  many  evidences  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. The  whole  region  along  the  river  is  regarded  as  healthy,  and  ver}'^  desirable  for  invalids 
or  travelers  in  search  of  repose.      The  air  is  pure  and  mild,  and,  while  protected  from  the 
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rough  blasts  oi  the  near  Ocean,  has  sufficient  of  the  healhig  and  strengthening  qualities  of  the 
sea.  The  dangers  from  malarial  fevers  in  this  section  arc  much  overrated.  Unprincipled 
hotel-keepers,  or  agents  of  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  leading  to  resorts  oft"  the  St.  Johns 
River,  represent  for  obvious  reasons  that  fever  prevails  there  the  year  round,  while  in  fact 
cases  of  malaria  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  rare  during  the  winter  months. 

Some  years  ago  a  few  old  and  slow-going  boats  sufficed  for  the  service  upon  the  river,  but 
now  a  whole  tleet  of  swift  and  elegant  steamers  plies  its  waters.  The  popular  "De  Bary 
Line"  steamers  make  daily  trips  between  Jacksonville,  Sanford  and  Enterprise,  carrying  the 
United  States  mail.  Time  about  20  hours;  fare  $7;  round  trip,  |10.  The  round  trip  up 
the  river  from  Jacksonville  and  return  comprises  about  800  miles  of  highly  interesting  travel. 
The  decks  of  the  steamers  are  always  crowded  with  intently  observing  passengers;  everything 
is  new  and  fascinating  to  them :  the  tropical  vegetation,  the  numerous  strange  birds,  the 
monster  turtles,  the  alligators,  which  are  especially  above  Lake  Monroe,  in  the  savanna  region, 
plentiful  and  not  shy;  in  short,  the  whole  strange  suiToundings  are  singularly  interesting  to 
the  Northern  visitor. 

The  portion  of  the  St.  Johns  River  below  Jacksonville  rivals  in  picturesqueness  any  river 
scenery  in  America,  but  comparatively  few  tourists  take  a  trip  thither.  The  river  has  here 
more  the  aspect  of  a  bay,  and  no  town  or  hamlet  interrupts  the  solitude  and  wildness  of  the 
densely  wooded  shores.  The  only  animation  of  the  scene  are  the  steamers  that  come  and  go 
to  and  from  New  York,  Savannah,  Charleston,  etc.,  and  numerous  sailing  vessels,  mostly 
laden  with  tropical  fruits  or  lumber,  going  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  sand-bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  often  seriously  interfered  with  navigation,  is  now  being  dealt 
with  on  a  system  of  jetties.  Foit  George  Island,  north  of  the  entrance,  forms  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort  of  the  Floridians.  It  has  handsome  residences,  a  large  hotel,  the  St.  Johns  Light- 
house, an  observatory,  and  some  tine  shell  roads.  Separated  from  it  by  a  small  stream,  lies 
Baton  Island,  with  "Pilot  Town,"  the  residence  of  most  of  the  pilots.  The  famous  Pelican 
Bank,  near  by,  is  literally  covered  with  all  kinds  of  sea-fowl. 

Jacksonville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  eighteen  miles  above  its  mouth,  forms  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  and  social  center  of  the  State.  It  was  laid  out  in  1822,  and  named  in 
honor  of  General  Jackson.  Present  population,  with  the  suburbs.  East  Jacksonville,  Oakland, 
La  Villa,  Brooklyn,  River' Side,  Arlington,  South  Shore  and  Alexandria,  about  20,000,  whicli 
is  largely  increased  during  the  winter  by  transient  visitors.  The  streets  are  sandy,  but  have 
good  sidewalks,  and  are  shaded  with  fine  trees.  On  Bay  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
are  the  leading  business  houses.  The  city  has  good  schools,  several  newsi)apers,  churches  of 
difterent  denominations,  banks  and  public  halls.  The  principal  hotels  are  the  St.  James,  the 
Windsor,  the  Carleton,  the  Everett,  the  Duval,  and  Hotel  Togni.  The  commerce  of  the  city 
mcreases  rapidly,  the  chief  articles  of  export  being  lumber,  cotton,  fruits,  tish,  and  early  vege- 
tables. A  good  system  of  water-works  and  of  sewerage  have  been  constructed,  and  the  un- 
wholesome marshes  near  the  city  drained  and  converted  into  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  higher 
pomts  of  the  city,  commanding  a  pleasing  outlook  upon  the  river  and  the  opposite  shore,  are 
located  many  handsome  residences.  The  society  of  Jacksonville  is  unusally  select,  and  many 
health-seekers  prefer  remaining  here,  on  account  of  the  excellent  accommodations  whicli  it 
oft'ers,  and  its  social  advantages. 

Twelve  miles  above  Jacksonville,  on  the  western  bank,  lies  Orange  Park,  beautiful  ly  laid  out 
in  lots,  with  wid(!  avenues,  provided  with  a  handsome  winter  hotel  and  all  the  convenien- 
ces of  suburban  life.     A  charming  river-road  lined  with  large  o;vks  offers  splendid  ..pporluni- 
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ties  for  dl'iving.  Mandarin,  five  miles  fai'ther,  on  the  etist  bank,  is  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments on  the  river.  Situated  a  few  rods  to  the  left  of  the  shore  end  of  the  pier,  and  showing 
distinctly  from  the  river,  is  the  winter  home  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  In  the  vicin- 
ity are  some  fine  specimens  of  the  date-palm,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Its  fruit  forms  a  chief  nutriment  of  the  Arabs,  and  has  also  medicinal  prop- 
erties. From  the  leaves  are  made  baskets,  mats,  and  from  the  fibers  of  the  trunk,  thread, 
ropes;  the  sap  furnishes  a  spirituous  liquor.  Hibernia,  seven  miles  above  Mandarin,  on  an  isl- 
and, near  the  western  bank,  is  a  popular  resort  for  invalids.  A  romantic  grove  of  immense 
live  oak  trees,  from  which  the  Spanish  moss  grows  with  a  lare  luxuriance,  is  famous  for  its 
picnic  parties.  Magnolia,  six  miles  farther  up,  on  the  western  shore,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
groves  of  pine  and  orange  trees,  has  the  reputation  of  being  entirely  free  from  malaria.  The 
Magnolia  Hotel,  with  several  cottages  attached,  affords  excellent  accommodations.  In  the 
vicinity  the  Black  Creek,  a  chief  water  course  for  the  floating  of  timber  from  the  interior  of 
the  State,  empties  into  the  St.  Johns.  Small  steamers  make  weekly  trips  as  far  up  as  Middle- 
burg.  Three  miles  above  Magnolia,  situated  on  a  broad,  deep  bay,  are  the  Green  Cove  Springs, 
one  of  the  favorite  resorts  on  the  St.  Johns.  It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  a  riverside 
resort  with  the  beauty  and  landscape  of  a  more  inland  retreat.  Many  gentlemen  of  wealth 
own  here  handsome  winter  residences.  The  springs,  located  in  a  charming  grove,  are  slight- 
ly sulphurous  and  considered  beneficial  in  case  of  rheumatism.  At  Tocoi,  a  small  hamlet,  52 
miles  from  Jacksonville,  passengers  for  St.  Augustine,  15  miles  distant,  board  the  trains  of 
the  St.  Johns  Railroad. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

This  quaint,  romantic  old  city,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  40  miles  south  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  was  founded  in  1565  by  Don  Pedro  Menendez,  fifty-five  years 
before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  was  the  first  permanent  European 
settlement  in  our  country.  Its  history  abounds  with  interesting  incidents.  In  1586,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  the  famous  English  filibuster,  drove  the  Spaniards  away,  pillaged  and  burned  the 
town.  After  his  departure,  the  Spaniards  rebuilt  it,  but  it  grew  very  slowly,  and  in  1647  there 
were  only  1500  inhabitants.  During  the  prolonged  quarrel  between  the  Spaniards  and  English 
over  the  i)ossession  of  Florida,  St.  Augustine  was  several  times  bombarded,  captured  and  pil- 
laged, only  the  Fort  San  Marco,  the  chief  defence  of  the  city,  resisting  all  efforts  of  the  eneni}' 
to  gain  possession  of  it.  In  1819  the  city,  containing  at  that  time  8000  inhabiants,  was,  with 
the  entire  Territory  of  Florida,  transferred  to  the  United  States.  During  tlie  civil  war  it 
changed  masters  three  times.  The  present  population  numbers  about  2200,  but  during  the 
winter  there  are  from  7000  to  10000  visitors  in  town,  and  it  has  then  all  the  gayety  and 
animation  of  a  leading  summer  resort  at  the  North. 

St.  Augustine  occupies  a  flat,  sandy,  narrow,  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Mantanzas  and 
St.  Sebastian  Rivers.  Directly  in  front  of  the  harbor  lies  Anastasia  Island,  fonniug  a  natural 
bi-eakwater.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  paved  with  shells.  Bay 
Street,  the  main  thorouglifare,  runs  parallel  to  the  river.  St.  George's  Street  contains  the 
residences  of  the  wealth}^  and  at  its  Jiead  stands  the  famous  City  Gato,  with  its  lofty  orna- 
mented towers  and  sentry-boxes,  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  Spanish  wall  that  extended  across 
the  peninsula  from  shore  to  shore.  On  the  Plaza  de  la  Constituciou  stands  a  monument  erected 
in  1812  in  commemoration  of  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  Liberal  Constitution,  and  a  Soldiers' 
Monument,  in  memory  of  the  fallen  Confederates.  The  old  cathedral,  with  its  quaint  Moorish 
'belfry,  was  erected  in  1793.  Tliere  are  several  Prolestant  churches  in  the  city.  The  new  cou- 
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vent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  is  a  handsome  coquina  building  on  St.  George  Street.  The 
Governor's  Palace  on  the  Plaza,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  Governors,  is  now  used 
as  the  Post-Office.  In  some  portions  St.  Augustine  has  still  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  town  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  houses  being  built  in  a  very  quaint  and  ancient  style,  many  of  them 
with  balconies  almost  touching  each  other  across  tlie  narrow  streets,  but  the  large  influx  of 
wealthy  settlers  from  the  North  threatens  to  modernize  the  character  of  the  place  speedily. 
The  most  interesting  features  of  old  St.  Augustine  are  Fort  Marion  (formerly  San  Marco) 
and  the  Sea  Wall.  The  latter,  built  of  coquina,  with  a  granite  coping  four  feet  wide,  has 
a  length  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  protects  the  entire  ocean  front  of  the  city.  On  fine  evenings 
it  is  usually  crowded  with  promenaders.  Fort  Marion  was  commenced  in  1592  and  com- 
pleted only  in  1756.  With  its  esplanade,  drawbridges,  casemates  and  mysterious  dungeons, 
slowly  crumbling  to  decay,  it  forms  a  chief  attraction  to  sight-seers  and  curiosity-hunters. 
At  Matanzas,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  more  ancient  than  Fort 
San  Marco. 

Among  the  modern  buildings  of  St.  Augustine  are  conspicuous  the  grand  San  Marco 
Hotel,  opposite  the  Fort,  the  St.  Augustine  Hotel  on  the  Plaza,  and  the  Magnolia  Hotel  in 
St.  George  Street.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  have  built  a  handsome  yacht  club  house. 
Sailing  and  fishing  forms  the  chief  amusement;  open  sea-bathing  is  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  sharks.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the  mean  temperature  for  winter  being  58  ,  and 
for  summer  75%  but  cold  northeasters,  prevailing  in  January  and  February,  render  the  place 
less  desirable  for  consumptives  than  the  inland  resorts. 

Returning  to  Tocoi  and  resuming  the  trip  up  the  St.  Johns  River,  the  steamer  reaches 
soon  Palatka,  which  has  grown  out  of  its  ashes  to  greet  the  visitor  with  long  rows  of  brick 
buildings,  as  ruddy  and  as  plain  as  any  Main  Street  in  the  North,  a  rapidly  growing  city,  and 
the  second  in  size  on  the  river,  located  at  the  head  of  a  large  bay  on  the  w^estern  shore.  The 
surrounding  country  has  an  extremely  fertile  soil,  and  large  quantities  of  vegetables  are  ship- 
ped North.  The  Florida  Southern  Railroad  (narrow-gauge  line)  has  its  headquarters 
here.  This  line  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  touching  Gainesville  and  other  im- 
portant inland  towns.  Palatka  has  numerous  hotels  and  is  the  winter  home  of  many  who 
return  here  annually  to  bring  their  friends  and  swell  the  population.  Across  the  river  lies  the 
famous  orange-grove  of  Colonel  Hart.  Journeying  up  stream  next  comes  San  Mateo,  then 
Dunn's  Creek,  leading  into  the  famous  Crescent  Lake,  with  the  pretty  hamlets  Crescent  City, 
Owasco  and  Oakwood  on  its  shores,  all  in  connection  with  Palatka  by  steamer.  Welahi, 
located  on  a  high  bluff,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ocklawaha  River,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
settlements  in  the  State. 

THE  OCKLAWAHA  RIVER. 

An  excursion  on  the  Ocklawaha  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  romantically  wild 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  novelty  and  extremely  tropical  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings. The  headwaters  of  the  river  are  formed  by  a  series  of  springs  in  Orange  and 
Sumter  Counties,  and  by  tributary  streams  from  some  lakes  in  that  region.  It  has  a  length 
of  about  300  miles,  being,  however,  simply  a  navigable  passage  through  a  succession  of  small 
lakes  and  cypress  swamps.  Small  steamers  ascend  it  for  a  distance  of  200  miles.  Every  rod 
of  the  route  presents  new  and  interesting  features.  For  miles  the  steamer  forces  its  way  with 
great  difficulty  through  narrow  channels  ac-ross  which  the  great  trees  interlock,  formiu"-  vast 
ai-ched  avenues  where  the  sun  never  penetiates.  At  night,  when  these  covered  passao-es  aie 
lighted  up  by  the  Ixmfire  l)urning  on  the  roof  of  tlie  wheel-house,  the  ti-ees,  shrouded  in  the 
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delicate,  silvery- gray  shaded  hanging  Spanish  moss,  present  a  weird  and  ghostly  aspect.  The 
whole  extensive  region  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  a  paradise  for  alligators,  insects,  strange 
birds  and  fish.  Near  Ocala  lies  the  famous  Silver  Spring.  It  throws  out  every  moment  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  water,  but  not  the  slightest  motion  can  be  observed  on  the  surface,  and  the 
waters  are  so  clear  that  the  smallest  pebbles  can  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  bottom,  80  feet  be- 
low. The  spring  forms  a  river  100  feet  wide  at  the  start,  which  empties  after  7  miles  run  in- 
to the  Ocklawaha. 

Above  Welaka  the  St.  Johns  River  widens  first  into  Little  Lake  George,  and  then  into 
Lake  George,  12  miles  wide  and  18  miles  long.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with 
many  charming  and  fertile  islands,  equals  in  attractions  its  namesake  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Lake  abounds  with  fish  and  all  kinds  of  water-fowls,  and  attracts  annuallj^  numerous 
sporting  parties.  The  settlements  on  its  banks  are  of  a  similar  character  as  other  small  places 
along  the  St.  Johns,  and,  indeed,  the  description  of  one  answers  for  them  all.  The  obstruct- 
ions at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  the  Volusia  Bar,  are  now  being  removed,  on  a  system  of 
jetties.  The  river  assumes  now  the  character  of  a  very  narrow,  shallow  and  crooked  channel, 
the  flat  shores  being  densely  covered  with  oaks,  cypress,  sweet-gum,  grasses,  bushes,  etc. ,  the 
almost  impenetrable  tropical  jungle  region  of  the  river.  Here  grows  also  that  mysterious  air- 
plant  known  as  "woman's  hair,"  a  mossy  growth  resembling  the  golden-hued  hair  of  a  young 
woman.  Alligators  can  be  seen  here  in  numbers.  Back  of  the  jungle,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  lies  a  very  fertile  country.  Astor,  on  the  western  shore,  is  the  river  terminus  of  the  St. 
Johns  and  Lake  Eustis  R.  R.,  which  leads  to  the  picturesque  and  fertile  Lake  Eustis  and  Lake 
Dora  region.  Lake  Monroe,  12  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide,  160  miles  above  Jacksonville,  is 
the  head  of  the  middle  St.  Johns.  Sanford,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lake,  founded  in  1870 
by  General  Henry  S.  Sanford,  of  Connecticut,  grows  rapidly,  and  will  be  the  business  centre  of 
th'it  whole  region.  The  South  Florida  R.  R.  leading  to  Tampa  has  built  here  a  fine  wharf. 
Passengers  for  Lake  Worth,  Indian  River  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  State  take  here  the 
small  steamers  specially  built  for  the  narrow  channel  of  the  upper  St.  Johns.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Sanford  are  many  fine  orange  and  pine  apple  groves.  Enterprise,  on  the  north  shore, 
located  on  a  plateau  of  considerable  height,  has  an  excellent  climate,  especially  beneficial  to 
sufferers  from  rheumatism.  The  town  has  a  very  neat  appearance  and  swarms  during  the 
winter  season  with  tourists  and  invalids.  The  Brock  House  is  famous  among  travellers.  In 
the  vicinity  are  many  charming  winter  homes  of  Northern  families.  The  famous  estate  of 
De  Bary,  of  New  York  City,  with  its  extensive  groves,  handsome  residence,  packing-houses, 
piers,  and  the  strongly  sulphurous  "Green  Spring,"  attracts  many  visitors. 

From  Lake  Monroe,  begins  the  third  section  of  the  St.  Johns,  which  has  a  length  of  214 
miles  and  c^nds  in  Lake  Washington,  the  extreme  southern  head-water  of  the  river.  The 
sportsman  will  find  the  journey  through  this  vast  prairie  region,  with  its  deep  lagoons  and 
gloomy  bayous,  teeming  with  inumei-able  varieties  of  fish  and  water-fowl,  deeply  interesting, 
but  for  the  average  traveller  it  has  very  little  attraction. 

THE  INDIAN  RIVER. 

The  Indian  River  region  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  great  volume 
of  American  landscape,  but  owing  to  its  general  inaccessibility  few  travellers  in  Florida  visit 
it.  The  Indian  River,  a  long  lagoon,  runs  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  northwest  and  south- 
east, measuring  fiom  one  to  seven  miles  in  width,  and  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  depth.  The 
water  is  salty  and  abounds  with  every  variety  of  fish.  The  adjacent  lands  are  very  fertile  and 
produce  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.     The  temj^erature,  averagin    in  the  winter 
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63  ,  is  siiiii;ularly  e(iual,  aud  the  limc-stouc,  being  the  base  of  all  Soutlicrn  Florida,  prevents 
miasma.  Hardly  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York  one  may  find  a  climate  which  neither 
Southern  Italy  nor  Hawaii  can  excel.  Tourists  are  delighted  with  the  matchless  tropical 
scener}',  which  has  probably  more  of  a  romantic  and  poetic  character  than  any  other  part  of 
the  State.  On  moonlit  nights  especially  the  river  views  are  of  indescribable  grandeur.  The 
region  is  gradually  filling  up  with  inhabitants.  The  principal  settlements  are  New  Britain, 
Daytona,  and  Port  Orange,  on  the  Halifax  River,  wliich  begins  about  40  miles  south  of  St. 
Augustine  and  empties  into  the  Indian  River.  Bockledge,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  lagoon,  a 
very  pleasant  locality,  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  formations  of  coquina-rock  along 
the  shore  there.  Titusville  has  about  1500  inhabitants,  two  very  neat  hotels,  and  is  the  term- 
inus of  the  Lake  Harney  and  Titusville  R.  R. 

FROM  SANFORD  TO  TAMPA. 

The  South  Florida  R.  R.,  running  from  Sanford  to  Tampa,  will  soon  be  extended  in  a  south- 
w^estern  direction  to  Charlotte  Harbor  on  the  Gulf  coast.  It  taps  the  whole  lake-region,  and 
is  already  proving  of  incalculable  benefit  in  developing  Southern  Florida.  The  first  station 
after  leaving  Sanford  is  Belair,  the  site  of  General  Sanford's  famous  grove  of  orange,  lemon- 
trees  and  pine  apple  plants.  Maitland,  a  pretty  hamlet,  possesses  in  the  Bigelow  House  one  of  the 
finest  winter  hotels  in  the  State.  Orlando,  the  county  seat  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Orange 
county,  is  an  old,  typical  Southern  place.  The  surrounding  country  is  studded  with  charming 
little  lakes.  Kisnmmee,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Tahopekaliga,  has  been  founded  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  shows  signs  of  great  vitality.  Tampa,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  Tampa 
Bay  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  associated  with  the  very  earliest  Spanish  history  of  the  State. 
Laid  out  with  great  regularity  into  squares  and  wide  streets,  it  contains  many  well  built  public 
buildings  and  handsome  dwellings.  Population,  1500.  The  harbor,  dotted  with  numerous 
islands,  is  accessible  for  the  largest  steamers.  Tampa  will  be  in  time  a  very  important  place. 
Cedar  Keys,  90  miles  northwestward,  the  Gulf -terminus  of  the  Florida  Transit  &  Peninsular 
R.  R.,  situated  on  a  large  bay,  has  700  inhabitants.  From  here  leave  weekly  steamers  for 
Havana,  New  Orleans  and  Key  West.  The  chief  commerce  of  the  place  is  in  red  cedar  and 
pine  wood,  turtles,  fish  and  sponges.  Faber  Brothers,  of  New  York,  own  here  a  large  saw  mill, 
which  prepares  the  red  cedar  wood  of  size  for  pencils.  Pensacola,  situated  at  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  line  of  Alabama,  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1686.  Population 
10,000.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  United  States.  Lumber  constitutes  the  chief 
staple  of  its  industry.     There  is  also  a  United  States  Navy  Yard. 

THE  SUWANEE  RIVER. 

Every  child  almost  in  our  country  is  familar  with  the  charming  and  tuneful  song :  "Way 
down  upon  the  Suwanee  River"  etc.  The  beautiful  and  romantic  river,  idealized  through 
the  famous  darkey  song,  rises  in  Georgia,  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and 
empties  near  Cedar  Keys  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R.,  in  Madison  County.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  very  picturesque.  Near  Lake  City  lie  the  famous  Suwanee  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Its  waters  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  dyspepsia.  The  sur- 
rounding land  is  covered  with  immense  pine  forests. 

KEY  WEST. 

The  largest  of  the  Florida  Keys,  7  miles  long  by  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  only  11 
feet  above  the  sea,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  Gulf  passage.  Like  all  the  Keys, 
it  is  of  coral  formation,  and  the  soil  consists  of  disintegrated  coral  and  decayed  vegetable 
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matter.  The  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits  comprises  cocoanuts,  bananas,  pineapples  and 
guavas;  large  cactus  are  a  prominent  feature.  The  island  has  no  springs,  drinking  water  being 
obtained  by  means  of  cisterns  or  distillation.  With  a  location  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness, 
delightful  in  its  exposure  to  the  prevailing  summer  breezes,  Key  West  may  be  rightly  called 
a  little  paradise.  The  winter  temperature  averages  68°.  Everything  about  the  island  has  an 
(\xtremely  southern  stamp.  The  town  has  broad  streets,  many  business  houses  and  charming 
dwellings  shaded  with  tropical  trees.  The  Government  buildings  are  the  Custom  House, 
Naval  Storehouse  and  the  Marine  Hospital.  The  population  numbers  10,000,  comprising 
many  Cubans  and  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  language  commonly  spoken  is  a 
Spanish  "patois."  Cigar-making  forms  the  chief  industry,  over  30,000,000  cigars  being 
turned  out  yearly.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  obtains  a  livelihood  from  turtling, 
sponging,  fishing,  or  wrecking  on  the  Florida  Reef.  The  value  of  sponges  annually  exported 
amounts  to  $150,000.  Fort  Taylor,  built  on  an  artificial  island  within  the  main  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  defensive  system  of  the  United  States. 

FLORIDA'S    PRODUCTS. 

The  culture  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  although  still  in  its  infancy,  promises  to  become  the 
leading  industry  in  the  State.  The  orange,  by  far  the  most  important  of  this  kind  of  fruits, 
grows  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State.  An  orange  tree  affords  a  productive  yield,  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years.  Orange  groves  have  a  somewhat  monotonous  appearance;  however, 
an  orange  tree  when  fully  laden  with  its  ripe,  golden-hued,  luscious  fruit,  presents  a  fascinat- 
ing sight.  An  acre  of  healthy  orange  trees,  twelve  years  old,  may  be  relied  on  for  an  income 
of  $1,000  a  year.  Other  semi-tropical  and  tropical  fruits  raised  in  the  State  have  been  re- 
peatedly mentioned  elsewhere.  Among  the  ordinary  products  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice, 
potatoes,  tobacco  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  Recently,  the  raising  of  early  vegetables  for 
the  Northern  markets  has  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  leading  industry.  Cotton  is  mostly 
grown  west  of  the  Suwanee  River  and  yields  fi-om  150  to  300  pounds  per  acre.  Lumber  con- 
stitutes now  the  chief  staple  of  Florida's  industry;  its  original  growth  of  timber  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Twenty-five  million  acres  of  land  are  covered  with  yel- 
low pine.  Live-oak,  hickory,  ash,  birch,  cedar,  magnolia,  cypress,  etc.  constitute  a  great 
l)ortion  of  thp  timber.  Lumber  of  fair  quality  sells  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand 
feet.  Many  saw-mills  have  been  recently  built  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  sides  and  along  the 
railroads. 

Florida  has  of  late  years  entered  upon  new  conditions,  perforce  the  result  of  a  transition 
period,  aided  by  its  now  closer  connection  with  the  older  States,  and  its  new  peopling.  With 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and  the  large  profits  deiived  from  its  transient  ]i()])ulation, 
as  the  basis  of  its  future  prosperity,  with  new  and  practical  elements  in  its  rapidly  increasing 
population, — Florida  undoubtedly  will  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  leading  States 
in  the  American  Union. 

Alligator  hunting,  chiefly  carried  on  by  negroes,  and  the  trade  in  the  skins  of  these  hid- 
eous, but  interesting  saurians,  forms  also  a  quite  important  branch  of  industry  in  Florida.  In 
much  traversed  regions,  alligators  have  begun  to  realize  what  tem))ting  objects  they  are  to  a 
boat-load  of  sportsmen,  and  always  rush  for  deep  water  as  soon  as  one  comes  in  sight.  The 
evident  fright  of  these  clumsy,  splashing  monsters,  with  upward  curled  tails,  plunging  head- 
foremost into  the  water,  is  amusing  to  witness,  and,  no  doubt,  the  artist  who  has  discovered 
the  "Alligator  Tamed,"  is  a  man  of  novel  ideas  or  a  good  shot. 
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